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DO NECESSARY PROPOSITIONS ‘‘MEAN NOTHING’’? 


N this article I wish to discuss the main merit and the main 

defect of the view which Wittgenstein expressed in his famous 
dictum that all necessary propositions ‘‘mean the same thing, 
namely, nothing.’’? Substantially the same view has also been 
expressed by a number of other writers. Thus, according to 
Ramsey, necessary propositions ‘‘are not real propositions, but de- 
generate cases’’;? a necessary proposition ‘‘asserts nothing what- 
ever; it leaves you no wiser than it found you.’’* Necessary 
propositions, in Ayer’s words, ‘‘do not in themselves contain any 
information about any matter of fact.’? They are characterized 
by a ‘‘lack of factual content.’’* Logic, says Feigl, ‘‘does not 
provide any information concerning any matters of fact.’’> Neces- 
sary propositions, to quote Schlick, ‘‘express nothing whatever. 
. .. They teach us nothing about what exists in the world or how 
anything does or should behave in it.’’® 
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The great merit of these and kindred statements consists in 
forcibly drawing attention to a class of facts which would other- 
wise be overlooked or only imperfectly realized. They forcibly 
draw our attention to the fact that necessary propositions have no 
empirical content. They strikingly bring out such facts as that 
the sentences ‘‘I shall not be at home tonight’’ and ‘‘I shall be 
at home tonight’’ may help us to anticipate the future, whereas 
the sentence ‘‘I shall either be at home tonight or else I shall not 
be at home tonight’’ does not enable us to do this. Wittgenstein’s . 
dictum helps us realize that, for instance, ‘‘Caesar either did or 
did not defeat Pompey’’ does not tell us anything about Caesar 
or Pompey in a sense in which the sentences ‘‘Caesar defeated 
Pompey’’ and ‘‘Caesar did not defeat Pompey’’ do tell us some- 
thing about Caesar and Pompey. 
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1 Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 5.43. 

2 Foundations of Mathematics, pp. 9-10. 

3 Ibid., p. 10; ef. also p. 75. 

4 Language, Truth, and Logic, 2nd edition, p. 87. 


5‘‘Logical Empiricism’’ included in Twentieth Century Philosophy (ed. 
Runes), p. 394. 


6 Problems of Ethics, p. 109. 
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Philosophers who maintain that necessary propositions have 
factual content are not likely to be impressed by this. They will 
say that Wittgenstein is uttering the merest truism. It is cer- 
tainly true, they will say, that necessary propositions express no 
empirical facts. The meaning of ‘‘necessary’’ in fact implies this. 
To point out that necessary propositions have no empirical con- 
tent is therefore not to point out anything that rationalists deny. 
Every defender of rationalism, says Dr. Ewing, would admit that 
the kind of information which necessary propositions give ‘‘is 
very different from the kind of information which empirical propo- 
sitions give, but this is not to say it is not information, unless you 
choose to make ‘information’ by definition the same as ‘empirical 
information,’ in which case you have said nothing whatever when 
you have said that necessary propositions give no information.’’’ 

In reply to this two comments must be made. Firstly it 4s 
the case that, in some contexts at least, rationalists explicitly say 
such things as that necessary propositions may and do assert em- 
pirical facts. The whole point of Kant’s philosophy is to explain 
how we know, what Kant thought we knew, namely, that certain 
necessary propositions express facts about future experience. 
Many rationalists do indeed disagree with Kant’s explanation of 
this fact or even with the view that an explanation is required. 
But they do all agree that the alleged fact that he was seeking to 
explain really exists. In the words of Dabney, a nineteenth- 
century critic of empiricism: ‘‘To use the language of Kant, who 
has expressed this fundamental truth more clearly than any phi- 
losopher, the reason also has its synthetic judgments apriori. It 
cognizes necessary universal truths, in advance of observation of 
instances coming under them.”’® Rationalists are committed to 
this even when, as in the case of the early Russell and of Ewing, 
they merely maintain that part of our predictive ability regarding 
mathematical and logical relations is derived from our knowledge 
of necessary propositions. 

But the second comment is far more important. Even if the 
rationalists did not ever in so many words say that necessary 
propositions assert empirical facts, it is clear that they do con- 
stantly speak as if necessary propositions were like empirical propo- 
sitions in a sense in which they are not like them at all. It is a 
mark of all empirical propositions that they are open to genuine 

7The Linguistic Theory of Apriori Propositions,’’ Aristotelian Society 
Proceedings, 1939-1940, p. 238. 


. 8 E.g., Ewing, op. cit., pp. 210 and 243; ef. also his article, ‘‘ Kantianism,”’ 
in Twentieth Century Philosophy (ed. Runes). 
® The Sensualistic Philosophy, p. 270, my italics. 
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tests. It is always, at least in theory, possible to determine whether 
an empirical proposition holds of a certain instance without already 
assuming this before or in the course of the experiment. Thus if 
I wish to test the proposition expressed by ‘‘all mystics are cruel’’ 
in the case of Smith, I can do so without first having to know that 
Smith is cruel. I can identify Smith as a mystic without knowing 
that he is cruel. In knowing that Smith is a mystic I don’t already 
know that he is cruel. Similarly with all other empirical propo- 
sitions. About all or most of these propositions we say that, 
whether true or false, they at least say something. 

By way of contrast, let us consider the proposition expressed 
by ‘‘a father is male”’ or, to bring out more strikingly the differ- 
ence which is involved here, let us consider the famous case of 
the Scot who asserted that all great men are Scotch. As an in- 
stance which seemingly refuted this statement, his attention was 
drawn to Shakespeare. But this did not in the least perturb him. 
*‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘Shakespeare was Scotch. He must have been, 
for he undoubtedly was a great man. He could not have been a 
great man if he hadn’t been Scotch.’’ Now notice that Shakes- 
peare is declared to be Scotch not because he was born in Edin- 
burgh or in Glasgow or because his parents were born there or 
even because he felt Scotch in a sense analogous to that in which 
the Englishman, H. S. Chamberlain, ‘‘felt German.’’ He is de- 
clared to be Scotch not because some startling new discovery has 
been made about the facts of his life, but because the author of the 
sentence refuses to apply the phrase ‘‘great man but not Scotch”’ 
to anything at all, as we all of us refuse to apply the phrase 
“‘father but not male’’ to anything at all. Shakespeare has thus 
been shown to be Scotch for much the same reason as any father 
can be shown to be a male. He is Scotch because, as the Scot of 
the story uses the expressions ‘‘great man’’ and ‘‘Scotch,’’ the 
latter is, as we say, part of the meaning of the former in the same 
sense in which ‘‘male’’ is part of the meaning of ‘‘father.’’ 

Let us observe very carefully what this implies. It implies that 
in the sense in which the Scot asserts it, the proposition expressed 
by ‘‘all great men are Scotch’’ is not open to any genuine test. I 
can not find an example of a great man in the new sense without 
already assuming the proposition to be proved. Before I know 
that a man is great I must know that he is Scotch, just as before I 
can know that a man is a father I must already know that he is 
male. Unlike in the case of the proposition expressed by ‘‘all 
mystics are cruel,’’ I can not identify an object to which the sub- 
ject is applicable without already, on one sense at least, knowing 
that the predicate is also applicable to it. 
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Let us call the Scot’s procedure in establishing his conclusion 
the ‘‘ontological procedure’’ since it so obviously resembles the 
notorious ontological argument; and let us give the name ‘‘onto- 
logical conclusions’’ to conclusions arrived at in this way. Now, 
it is worth observing that most of us do tend to say about onto- 
logical conclusion that they tell us nothing—anyhow nothing other 
than verbal facts—e.g., the fact that the Scot proposes to use 
‘‘great man’’ in such a way that ‘‘Scotch’’ is part of its meaning, 
the fact that ‘‘male’’ is part of the meaning of ‘‘father,’’ and so 
forth. We say that such propositions are devoid of factual con- 
tent and if they are put forward as if they were scientific generali- 
zations, we can easily realize that their authors are deceiving them- 
selves, that the propositions do not achieve the aim that has been 
set. 

Now, it is very plain that so far as openness to genuine testing 
(or the lack of it) is concerned, necessary propositions resemble 
ontological conclusions and not empirical propositions. Yet ra- 
tionalists as well as the supporters of Mill constantly put forward 
a great many necessary propositions, notably the so-called laws of 
thought, as if they were open to genuine tests, as if in this respect 
they were wholly like empirical propositions. They even make 
general statements about necessary propositions which very clearly 
imply this. Necessary propositions, in the words of Blanshard, 
‘fare true or false in the same sense as other propositions.’’ ? 
‘‘They are all true, necessarily true,’’ to quote McCosh, ‘‘of their 
corresponding objects.’’*2 ‘‘An abstract truth,’’ according to 
Walker, ‘‘whether it be arrived at by inductive generalization (for 
even empirical truths are always more or less abstract) or by the 
intuitive apprehension of a relation necessarily holding between the 
entities concerned, always has reference to reality, and therefore 
is true of reality whether we apply it to individual cases or not.’’ 7 
Statements such as ‘‘all necessary propositions are devoid of 
factual content’’ help us to see how misleading all this is. 

Let us consider two examples. First let us consider the propo- 
sition expressed by ‘‘If Smith is a mystic and all mystics are cruel, 
then Smith is cruel.’’ Rationalists would speak about such a 
proposition as if its logical structure were very like that of, say, 
the proposition expressed by ‘‘If Smith admires Bertrand Russell 
and Bertrand Russell admires Hume, then Smith admires Hume.”’ 
It is taken for granted by them that both propositions are open to 
genuine testing. But this is so in the latter instance only. In 

10 The Nature of Thought, Vol. II, p. 419. 


11 The Intuitions of the Mind, p. 350. 
12 Theories of Knowledge, p. 559. 
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that case it 1s clearly possible to identify what the premises assert 
without already identifying the fact which the conclusion asserts. 
The fact meant by ‘‘Smith admires Hume’’ is neither identical 
with nor part of the facts named by ‘‘Smith admires Russell and 
Russell admires Hume’’: it is easily conceivable, though perhaps 
not very likely, that Smith, though a great admirer of Bertrand 
Russell, does not share Russell’s liking for Hume. In the case of 
the other proposition, no such separation or test is possible. In 
identifying the facts named by ‘‘Smith is a mystic and all mystics 
are cruel’’ I have already identified the fact named by ‘‘Smith is 
eruel.’’ I can not first identify the facts referred to by the major 
and minor premise and then inquire whether the fact referred to 
by the conclusion exists, any more than I can first identify a man 
as a father and then inquire whether he is male. In the course of 
the identification, I have in each case already settled the question.® 

Let us next consider the law of contradiction: ‘‘the same at- 
tribute can not at the same time belong and not belong to the same 
subject in the same respect.’’ Rationalists always speak about 
this law in such a way as seemingly to imply that we can first 
identify a subject and its attributes and then show that they do 
not both belong and not belong to it in the same respect. Ration- 
alists speak as if in this respect the law of contradiction were like, 
e.g. the proposition expressed by ‘‘no human being can both stay 
in the country all the year and also attend to his business.’’ 
They speak in such a way as seemingly to imply that the law is 
open to genuine testing and that in fact all tests confirm it, though 
it puzzles many of them how this is known in advance. But the 
law is not open to a genuine test. 

Supposing a person who is not quite familiar with all the ex- 
pressions in the sentence ‘‘the same attribute can not at the same 
time belong and not belong to the same subject in the same re- 
spect,’’ were to think that the law does not apply to pennies because 
one and the same penny has a circular shape when viewed from a 
direction perpendicular to its face and a noncircular shape when 
viewed from other directions. What we would say to him is ‘‘no, 
the law is not violated since the penny does not both have and not 
have the circular shape from the same direction—it has and has 
not the same attribute, but not in the same respect.’’ Ernest Nagel, 
who gives this example, proceeds as follows: 
suppose then ‘‘same respect’’ is specified as viewing the penny from a direction 


perpendicular to its face. The penny will, nevertheless, subtend an angle of 
30 degrees and also an angle of 60 degrees. To this, the obvious and proper 


18 On this cf. also Maleolm: ‘‘ Are Necessary Propositions Really Verbal???’ 
Mind, Vol. 49 (1940), pp. 196-197. 
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retort is: ‘‘but not as the same distance from the face of the penny.’’ 
Nevertheless, the principle is saved only by a new restriction upon what is to 
be understood by ‘‘the same respect’’; the defender of the principal has 
altered his initial specifications of what is the same respect. It is of course 
possible when an attribute is suitably specified, to discover a set of conditions 
under which a thing does not both have and not have that attribute. The 
crucial point is that in both specifying the attribute and the conditions, the 
principle is employed as a criterion for deciding whether the specification of 
the attribute is suitable and whether those conditions are in fact sufficiently 
determinate. Because of the manner in which the qualification ‘‘the same 
respect’’ is used, the principle cannot be put to a genuine test, since no pro- 
posed case for testing the principle will be judged as admissible which violates 
the principle to be tested. In brief, conformity to the principle is the con- 
dition for a respect being ‘‘the same respect.’’ 14 


Schiller has said that since two drops of water and another two 
drops of water may form one puddle, the proposition expressed by 
‘2 + 2=4’’ does not apply to drops of water.*> To this Walker 
replied that ‘‘it is not the principle that is shown to be false when 
it is wrongly applied; but merely a particular way of applying 
it.”?2® This is true but the point is that here, unlike in the case 
of empirical propositions, I must know that something confirms 
the principle before I can know that it is a right application. 

It follows from all this that what the sentence ‘‘necessary 
propositions have no empirical content’’ expresses is not or not 
altogether a truism. For in two contexts at least it is constantly 
denied by the very people who say that it is a truism. 

I had better add that in such statements as ‘‘you can not know 
that a man is great without first knowing that he is Scotch’’ or 
‘‘you can not know that Smith is a father without first knowing 
that he is a male’’ the temporal reference is somewhat misleading. 
For my whole point is that ‘‘Scotch”’ refers to part of the very 
same fact as ‘‘great man,’’ ‘‘male’’ to part of the same fact as 
‘‘father.’’ So in a very important sense one knows that Smith is 
a father and that he is a male at the same time. Moreover, al- 
though in knowing that Smith is a father I know the fact to which 
‘*Smith is a male’’ refers I need not know that the English sentence 
‘Smith is a male’’ refers to part of that fact. I may in this sense 


14‘*Logic without Ontology,’’ in Naturalism and the Human Spirit (ed. 
Krikorian), p. 213, (Nagel’s italics). Similar observations about the law of 
contradiction will be found in Schiller’s Formal Logic, pp. 115-116 and 121- 
122. Alfred Sidgwick neatly expressed the same point about the law of 
identity by saying that it amounts to ‘‘wisdom after the event’’ (The Ap- 
_ plications of Logic, pp. 109-110). 

15 Studies in Humanism, p. 9. Cf. also Tennant’s Philosophical Theology, 
Vol. I, p. 202. 

16 Theories of Knowledge, p. 558. 
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know that Smith is a father before and without knowing that 
Smith is a male. 

In spite of all this, statements like ‘‘you must know that he is 
Seotch before you can know that he is a great man”’ and ‘‘you 
must know that he is a male before knowing that he is a father”’ 
seem to be worth making since they do forcibly direct our attention 
to the difference between necessary and empirical propositions. 
which we have been discussing—that the latter are, while the 
former are not, open to genuine testing. 


II 


It is important to guard against two misunderstandings of 
the remarks made in the preceding section. To begin with, it 
is frequently thought that in saying such things as ‘‘the law of 
contradiction has no empirical content’’ one implies that there is 
no difference between truth and falsehood or that, what difference 
there is, is the result of human fiats and not of non-human reality. 
In saying that necessary propositions have no empirical content 
one is saying no such thing. One is saying that, for instance, the 
proposition expressed by ‘‘this coin is not both three and four 
inches in diameter’’ has no empirical content. But one is not 
saying either that the proposition expressed by ‘‘this coin is three 
inches in diameter’’ or that the proposition expressed by the ‘ 
sentence ‘‘this coin is four inches in diameter’’ has no empirical | 
content. And any such proposition, except the relatively small 
class of propositions about human fiats, are made true by other facts : 
than human volitions. 

In terms of truth and falsehood it may be said that what 4 
writers like Wittgenstein and Nagel are denying is not that truth 
differs from falsehood but that, given a proposition, say p, is true, 
one is making an additional empirical assertion by saying that p is 
not false. They are merely pointing out the fact that ‘‘true’’ 
and ‘‘false’’ are normally used as contradictories and that they are 
therefore not related to each other in the way in which, e.g., the 
symbols ‘‘green’’ and ‘‘hard’’ are related to each other. What 
they say is not a truism because the last-mentioned difference is 
not realized in certain contexts. 

Secondly, in saying that propositions like the law of contradic- 
tion or the proposition expressed by ‘‘a father is male’’ have no 
empirical content—and in a sense, to be analyzed below, they have 
empirical content—one is not saying that they have no value at 
all. One is not saying that they are objectionable in all contexts. 
All that one is saying is that they are objectionable when what 
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is wanted is an empirical generalization. ‘‘All great men are 
Scotch,’’ as the Scot of the story asserts it, would not be objec- 
tionable if the question addressed to him were ‘‘what follows from 
the definition of ‘great man’ as you are using that term?’’ It is 
objectionable when the question is ‘‘what characteristics, not de- 


rivable from the definition of ‘great man,’ belong to all great 
men ?’’ 


III 


We must point out now that Wittgenstein’s dictum is also mis- 
leading. It falsely suggests that the subjects of all the many 
sentences which express necessary propositions are synonymous 
and that the same holds of their predicates. It also obscures the 
fact that different necessary propositions are used as principles 
of inference in different contexts. The English sentence ‘‘seven 
plus five equals twelve,’’ to take one instance, does mean the same 
as the German sentence ‘‘sieben und fiinf sind zwolf’’; both sen- 
tences express the same necessary proposition. However, ‘‘seven 
plus five equals twelve’’ does not express the same necessary 
proposition as ‘‘seven plus six equals thirteen’? or the German 
sentence ‘‘sieben und sechs macht dreizehn.’’ Nor does it express 
the same necessary propositions as the sentences ‘‘eight plus four 
equals twelve’’ and ‘‘acht und vier sind zwolf.”’ 

An early sympathizer with the linguistic theory of necessary 
propositions, George Campbell, saw all this quite clearly when he 
wrote that ‘‘one added to four may be accounted no other than a 
definition of the word FIVE. But when I say, ‘two added to three 
are equal to five,’ I advance a truth which, though equally clear, 
is quite distinct from the preceding. Thus, if one should affirm, 
‘twice fifteen make thirty,’ and again, ‘thirteen to seventeen make 
thirty,’ nobody will pretend that he had repeated the same propo- 
sition in other words.’’ 2” 

Wittgenstein seems to have overlooked the fact that the rules 
or criteria governing our usage of ‘‘expresses the same propo- 
sition’’ are not quite the same in the case of necessary propositions 
as they are in the case of empirical propositions. In the case of 
empirical propositions, there are a number of rules or criteria for 
the application of ‘‘expresses the same proposition,’’?® two of 
which are relevant to our discussion. There is firstly the criterion 
according to which two sentences, say s and s,, express the same 
proposition only if for every expression in s there is a synonymous 

17 Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 59. 


18 Cf, Maleolm: ‘*The Nature of Entailment,’’ Mind, Vol. 49, (1940), 
pessim. , 
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expression in s, and vice versa.’® I am using ‘‘expression’’ here 
rather widely to include any constituent of a sentence—also, e.g., 
the order in which the signs are arranged where it may be said to 
have a meaning or significance. It will be convenient to refer to 
this first criterion as criterion (1). Secondly, we have to mention 
the criterion according to which two sentences, s and s, express the 
same proposition so long as they are made true or verified by the 
same facts. Let us refer to this as criterion (2). 

It is worth observing that in the case of empirical propo- 
sitions criterion (2) is part of criterion (1) in the sense that ‘‘for 
every expression in s there is a synonymous expression in s,’’ im- 
plies here that ‘‘s and s, are verified by the same facts,’’ though 
the converse does not hold. Being verified by the same facts is 
thus at least a necessary condition for the correct application of 
‘express the same empirical proposition’’ to s and s,. 

Now, unlike empirical propositions, necessary propositions do 
not, in any ordinary sense of ‘‘assert,’’ assert any facts at all. 
Nor do they simply ‘‘indicate’’ or ‘‘presuppose’’ certain facts of 
verbal usage, as Ayer seems to believe.2” However, they do stand 
in certain relations to these facts of verbal usage and I shall now 
try to explain briefly what these relations are. 

Let us first remind ourselves what is meant by saying that a 
sentence, say s, expresses a true proposition, say p, which asserts 
a fact, say F. To say this clearly means: 


(i) s is a sign of F, 

(ii) F exists, i.e., it is correct to apply ‘‘true’’ or any of its 
synonyms to p, and 

(iii) if F did not exist, it would be correct to apply ‘‘false’’ 

or any of the synonyms of ‘‘false’’ to p. 


It is most important to note that if F did not exist it would be 
correct to apply ‘‘false’’ to p although it would remain correct to 
say that s expresses p and that tt is a sign of F. In other words, 
the meaning of s is the same whether F' exists or not. 

When s is said to be a sign of F, the word ‘‘sign’’ is not used 
in the same sense in which, e.g., clouds are said to be a sign of 
rain or in which high temperature is a sign of illness. What is 
meant is this: from the employment of s on the part of any person, 


19 Cf. Moore in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, p. 667: ‘‘It is obvious 
that, in a sense, the expression ‘x is a brother’ is not synonymous with, has not 
the same meaning as, ‘x is a male sibling,’’ since if you were to translate the 
French word frére by the expression ‘male sibling,’’ your translation would be 
incorrect whereas if you were to translate it by ‘brother,’ it would not.’’ 

20 Op. cit., pp. 17 and 79. 
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say A, it is possible, in conjunction with certain other information 
about A—e.g., that he is generally sincere and had no special 
motives for deception—to infer not that F exists but that A believes 
that F exists. In case anybody is tempted to misinterpret these 
remarks, I had better add that what I just said in no way implies 
the absurd doctrine that signs always necessarily ‘‘stand for’’ or 
refer to ideas. They usually stand for or refer to other things 
than ideas. However, saying that they frequently stand for things 
other than ideas is nevertheless equivalent to saying that what one 
can often infer from their employment (in conjunction with other 
information) is not the existence of the object for which they stand 
but the existence of somebody’s belief that the object exists. 

Let sy now be a sentence expressing the necessary proposition 
pw and let F, be the fact of language to which py stands in the 
relations which I am attempting to describe. To say, then, that 
' $n expresses a necessary truth is to say: 


(i) that sy is a sign of F, (in the same sense in which s is a 
sign of F), 
(ii) that F, exists, ie., that it is correct to apply ‘‘true’’ 
any of its synonyms to py, and 
(iii) that if F, did not exist, it would correct to say that 
Sy does not express py. 


If F, did not exist it might very well be correct to apply ‘‘false”’ 
to the proposition which sy would then express; but that propo- 
sition would not be py. The meaning of sy, in other words, is not 
independent of the existence of F,. 

There is no simple expression in English which, while involving 
explicit mention of the facts of language here symbolized by F,, 
designates the joint presence of these three features. It will be 
convenient to introduce the word ‘‘reflect’’ for this purpose 80 
that ‘‘sy expresses the necessary proposition py’’ will be equiva- 
lent to ‘‘sy reflects F,.’’ ‘‘Reflect’’ is not, of course, used in any 
of its ordinary senses here. 

The following example may help to clarify what I have just 
said: both the sentences ‘‘It is correct to apply ‘male’ to any 
object, actual or possible, to which’ it is correct to apply ‘father’ ”’ 
and ‘‘ All fathers are male’’ are signs, in the sense explained earlier, 
of a certain linguistic habit on the part of the people who know 
English. However, the former sentence expresses a true contingent 
proposition while the latter expresses a necessary proposition. 
Now, in a world in which people regarded it as incorrect to apply 
‘male’? to certain objects to which they regarded the application of 
‘‘father’’ as correct—in which they regarded it as incorrect, for 
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example, to apply ‘‘male’’ to any generals with more than two 
daughters—the proposition expressed by ‘‘It is correct to apply 
‘male’ to any object, actual or possible to which it is correct to 
apply ‘father’ ’’ would be false. At the same time the sentence 
‘“‘It is correct to apply ‘male’ to any object to which it is correct 
to apply ‘father’ ’’ would express the same proposition as it ex- 
presses in the actual world in which it is correct to apply ‘‘male’’ 
to anything to which ‘‘father’’ is applicable. 

On the other hand, the proposition expressed by ‘‘all fathers 
are male’’ would not be false even in the hypothetical world just 
described. Observation of people who know English shows that 
they refuse to say even of any object of this hypothetical world that 
it is both a father and not male in the sense in which these words 
are used in the actual world. What they say is that in such a 
world ‘‘male’’ would not mean what it means in the actual world 
and that therefore ‘‘all fathers are male’’ would not express the 
same proposition. None of this appears in the least degree sur- 
prising once it is realized that while the words ‘‘father’’ and 
‘‘male’’ are mentioned or talked about in the sentence ‘‘It is cor- 
rect to apply ‘male’ to any object to which ‘father’ is applicable,’’ 
they are used in the sentence ‘‘ All fathers are male.’’ 

It follows from what I have said that the word ‘‘proposition’’ 
has at least two senses. It is used to refer not only to objects 
which assert facts but also to objects which reflect facts; it refers 
not only to what may be true or false, but also to what can only be 
true. To say, as has often been done, that sentences like ‘‘all 
fathers are male’’ do not really express propositions at all is 
illuminating in so far as it may help us to detect the differences 
between what they express and what is expressed, e.g., by the 
sentences which express empirical generalizations. It is seriously 
misleading, however, in so far as it suggests that there is only one 
proper sense of ‘‘proposition’’: it is perfectly proper to say that 
‘‘all fathers are male’’ expresses a proposition although admittedly 
what is meant by ‘‘proposition’’ in this connection is not the same 
as what is meant when it is said, for instance, that the sentence 
‘fall metals are heat-conductors’’ expresses a proposition. Simi- 
larly the word ‘‘about,’’ as applied to propositions, is ambiguous. 
The proposition that all fathers are male is about fathers and not 
about the word ‘‘father.’’ However, it is not about fathers in the 
same sense in which the proposition that all metals are heat-con- 
ductors is about metals. Incidentally, I was mistaken in main- 
taining, in an earlier article in this JOURNAL,” that necessary 


21‘¢ Necessary Propositions and the Future,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLVI, 
(1949), pp. 155-157. 
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propositions like the proposition expressed by ‘‘Any two inhabi- 
tants of London and any other two living a hundred years from 
now will make four’’ are only indirectly about the future whereas 
contingent propositions like the proposition that any two London- 
ers living a hundred years from now and any other will be tea- 
drinkers are directly about the future. Necessary propositions 
like the proposition expressed by ‘‘Any two Londoners and any 
other two living a hundred years from now will make four’’ are 
also directly about the future—only ‘‘directly about the future’’ 
does not mean here what it means when contingent propositions like 
the proposition expressed by ‘‘Any two Londoners living a hun- 
dred years from now and any other two will be tea-drinkers’’ are 
said to be directly about the future. 

The similarity between asserting and what I call reflecting a 
fact was recognized by previous writers when they said such things 
as that necessary propositions are ‘‘made true’’”? by facts of 
verbal usage. If, now, we go by the analogy of empirical propo- 
sitions, as Wittgenstein seems to have done, we should expect the 
phrase ‘‘express the same necessary proposition’’ to be governed 
by criterion (1) as well as by a criterion more or less closely re- 
sembling criterion (2). But this is not so. In the case of necessary 
propositions, our usage of ‘‘expresses the same proposition’’ is 
regulated by criterion (1) exclusively. Being verified or made 
true by the same facts is not here a necessary condition for the 
correct application of ‘‘express the same proposition’’ to two sen- 
tences, say Sy and sy. Thus ‘‘seven plus five equals twelve’’ and 
“‘sieben und fiinf sind zwolf’’ are made true by different facts— 
one by a fact of English usage, the other by a fact of German 
usage; and nevertheless we say without hesitation that they express 
the same proposition. On the other hand, we say without hesitation 
that ‘‘seven plus five equals twelve’’ and ‘‘eight plus four equals 
twelve’’ express different necessary propositions. In other words; 
to say that two sentences, sy and sy, each of which express a neces- 
sary proposition, express the same necessary proposition simply 
means that for every expression in sy there is a synonymous ex- 
pression in sy. 

The same empirical proposition always asserts the same facts: 
the same necessary proposition may reflect different facts on dif- 
ferent occasions. 


PauL EDWARDS 
New York City 


22Maleolm, Are Necessary Propositions Really Verbal?, op. cit., pp. 
198-199. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
A NOTE ON GARDNER WILLIAMS’ INDIVIDUALISTIC ETHICS 


Professor Williams’ article on ‘‘Individual, Social, and Univer- 
sal Ethics’’* states the position of ethical egoism with rare clarity 
and candor. It thus presents a challenge and an opportunity to test 
out some crucial ethical questions. He defines ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘value’’ 
as equivalent to ‘‘satisfactory,’’ in the sense of ‘‘anything which 
causes a feeling of satisfaction, or any experience which contains 
this feeling’’ (p. 647). He affirms a single principle of ‘‘right,’’ 
‘“‘duty,’’ or ‘‘obligation’’ which is a ‘‘categorical imperative .. . 
binding, without exception, upon every individual that is capable 
of experiencing satisfaction or dissatisfaction.’’ It is stated thus, 
‘‘An individual always has a duty, from his own point of view, to 
attain as nearly as possible his highest good. His highest good is 
that which is most deeply satisfactory to him in the long run’”’ 
(p. 648). This, Mr. Williams points out, will involve attention 
to the good of others, so far, and only so far, as this contributes 
to one’s own satisfaction—by reason of one’s affection for them 
or of their codperation and helpfulness. But he frankly and 
correctly rejects all attempts to deduce from this a requirement 
always to give equal concern to the welfare of others. Interests 
clash, and where they clash, says Mr. Williams, each individual 
is morally right in ignoring or opposing the good of others in pur- 
suit of what is most satisfactory for himself. Indeed, it is his 
duty to do so, even though this may lead to clashes in duties of 
different people. For example, it will be the duty of law-abiding 
citizens and police to keep a dangerous criminal in prison, because 
it is in their interest to do so; but it will, in most cases, be the duty 
of the prisoner to escape if he can. 

This logical conclusion of egoistic ethics is accepted by Mr. 
Williams. But one wonders how he would feel about some further 
logical conclusions. For example, if a man has committed a 
murder and will be executed if caught, but can facilitate his 
escape by committing ten more murders, then it becomes his ethical 
duty to perpetrate this further slaughter—unless, of course, he is 
reasonably sure that this would induce such sympathetic sorrow 
as to make his capture and execution more satisfactory to himself 
than escape by such means and continued life. Or again, a sadist, 
who gets a great deal of pleasure out of inflicting suffering on 
others, would be morally culpable if he neglected a perfectly safe 
opportunity to torture someone. 


1This JOURNAL, Vol. XLV (1948), pp. 645-655. 
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If any philosophers reject such conclusions then, apparently, 
they must come under Mr. Williams’ scornful condemnation for 
their intellectual blindness. ‘‘Their thinking is still on the level 
of the sort of objective ethics which denies axiological individual- 
ism. To free oneself from the belief in this kind of objectivity is 
an indispensable step in ethical enlightenment’’ (p. 654). 

When we consider the conclusions to which Mr. Williams’ en- 
lightenment leads we may be grateful for a certain amount of 
stupidity. But before we resign ourselves to this, it might be well 
to look at the source of the enlightenment claimed. Being a 
philosopher devoted to standards of scientific method in philosophy 
we might expect that the challenging principle of righteousness 
here put forth would be a hypothesis well substantiated by em- 
pirical argument. Instead, we find nothing but the ipse dizit of 
the philosopher set forth as an arbitrary definition. ‘‘An indi- 
vidual always has a duty, from his own point of view, to attain as 
nearly as possible . . . that which is most deeply satisfactory to 
him in the long run.’’ It is claimed that this meaning of the term 
‘*duty’’ ‘‘is to be derived from the meanings which we have already 
found for good and value’’ (p. 648). And these terms have been 
said to be synonyms of ‘‘satisfactory,’’ defined, as above, as re- 
ferring to feelings of satisfaction and their causes. 

Now duty is certainly some sort of demand. Mr. Williams says 
it is a ‘‘categorical imperative’’ (p. 648). And it is certainly true 
that the prospect of ‘‘that which is most deeply satisfactory to him 
in the long run’’ makes some sort of demand upon a person. But 
why should this demand be distinguished as a moral imperative? 
The prospect of the nearer but more superficial satisfaction often 
makes a stronger demand. Why is it not, then, the right demand? 
Why is it a duty to consider long-run satisfaction? Why is it 
morally wrong to accept the pleasures of the moment as they come 
and give no attention to the future? Why is it wrong, where it 
plainly involves a net loss of one’s own long-run satisfaction, to 
ignore the thought of future consequences to oneself in a present 
concern for the welfare of one’s companions? In short, why does 
it ever become a duty to give preference to any one desire over 
another? 

Like Joseph Butler, Mr. Williams considers that no argument 
is necessary for the assertion of the duty of prudence; at least he 
offers none, but lays the principle down as a ‘‘definition’’ of duty. 
However, as the good bishop points out in the second of his famous 
sermons, if it is manifest to reason that cool self-love is in human 
nature a superior principle to passion, then it is not impossible that 
some other ethical principle should be manifest to reason also. The 
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intuition which has wrought Mr. Williams’ ethical enlightenment on 
the moral requirement of prudence may therefore yet lead him to 
go along with the bishop to endorse ‘‘the natural supremacy of 
conscience’’ and the duty to ‘‘love. your neighbor as yourself.’’ 
Such alleged intuitions are, of course, not without significance for 
ethical theory, especially if they are widely endorsed. But no 
modern philosopher should simply lay down a moral rule and 
expect it to be accepted as self-evident. 

A further criticism concerns one of the three elements of uni- 
versality which Mr. Williams claims for his otherwise individual- 
istic ethics. ‘‘From the point of view of any conscious individual, 
all things in the universe without exception ought to help him 
because he needs help’’ (p. 653). This is said to be a ‘‘truth’’ 
which men often vaguely grasp and from it falsely infer that 
‘apart from any point of view, that is, objectively,’’ such help 
ought to be forthcoming. This is offered as an explanation of the 
common acceptance of objective and universalistic ethical prin- 
ciples. However, on his own grounds, Mr. Williams has no right 
to assert the truth of this further principle. If I accept the state- 
ment that it is my duty to pursue my own deepest satisfaction in 
the long run, then that implies nothing concerning other people’s 
duty to me. Because I need help I will, ‘‘from my own point of 
view,’’ desire help; but I can not logically turn my desire into 
other people’s obligation. This effort to explain away the preva- 
lence of objectivity and universalism in ethical thinking is there- 
fore no more successful than the effort to formulate an ethic of 
individual prudence. 

In one point Mr. Williams’ article is an improvement on a great 
deal of contemporary naturalistic ethics. It does not obfuscate the 
issue by trying to derive an ethic of impartial justice from self- 
interest. It recognizes that if you begin with egoism you must end 
there and accept the clash of duties. But it fails to recognize that 
from a definition of ‘‘good’’ in terms of satisfaction and its causes 
you can derive no principle of obligation, right, or duty—not even 
an egoistic one. If we start from a naturalistic conception of good 
we must find an independent basis of obligation, or none at all. If 
no such independent basis can be found then naturalism must 
accept ethical nihilism, for an ‘‘ethic’’ without an ‘‘ought’’ is no 
ethic at all; it is, at best, merely useful advice on how to get what 
one wants without defeating one’s own efforts. 

An ‘‘ought’’ is, as Mr. Williams says, an imperative, a demand, 
as distinguished from the pressure of natural consequences. And 
naturalism can recognize only two sorts of demand—the demands 
others make upon us and those we make upon ourselves. If the 
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ought is to be found in the demands of others then an actually ex- 
istent obligation is only to be found in actually existent (not ideal 
and non-existent) social demands. Thus this type of ethic soon 
finds itself driven to recognize the authority of the state. If, and 
when, the moral consciousness revolts against this it expresses a 
demand arising within the self. And this points us to the real 
source of what we feel and recognize as moral demands., They 
come from within the structure of the self. The form they take 
is sometimes a reflection of social demands but often revolts against 
them ; it is sometimes the demand Mr. Williams and Bishop Butler 
both recognize, that our deepest satisfaction in the long run should 
be given precedence over passion and nearer but more superficial 
interests ; it is sometimes a demand which Bishop Butler recognized 
but Mr. Williams does not, that conscience and the duty to love 

one’s neighbor as oneself should be given precedence over passion 
' and self-interest. And it sometimes takes yet other forms. 

Space forbids an attempt here to analyze the basic structure 
of the self to show how these demands arise and take the form they 
do. But this is the task naturalism must perform if it is to de- 
velop a satisfactory theory of the moral life. And the principal 
criterion of the success of such an analysis will be its capacity to 
show why the classic expressions of the moral consciousness— 
which have gained widest acceptance as expressing moral ‘‘truth”’ 
—tend to agree with Bishop Butler rather than with Professor 
Williams. 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


THE INDIVIDUAL ASPECTS OF ETHICS—A REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR GARNETT 


Professor Garnett thinks that a philosopher who claims, as I 
do, to be scientific, ought to put forth his principles as hypotheses, 
to be substantiated, if possible, by empirical argument. But he 
finds me dogmatic and arbitrary. I am dogmatic in the sense 
that I am confident; but I do not think that I am arbitrary. My 
definitions are, in a sense, empirical. They fit the facts of man’s 
moral experience, and I do not think that any alternative set of 
principles fits these facts so well. My method is that of the 
Soeratie dialectic, which science needs, even if some scientists think 
they do not need it. This whole controversy about ethical indi- 
vidualism hinges on whether the dialectically developed implica- 
tions of my definitions are acceptable in the light of experience. 
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If they are too horrible to be accepted, the definitions are wrong. 
If in any way they do not fit man’s actual moral experience, they 
are wrong. But to me it seems obvious that they fit experience. 
What they do not fit is certain traditional principles, about love 
and conscience, which appear to me to be artificial. 

My conviction as to the moral obligation of prudence is not 
based upon intuition, but upon the dialectical elucidation of defi- 
nitions and the recognition that these conform to man’s moral 
experience. 

Mr. Garnett tries to show that the implications of my definitions 
are too horrible to accept. Prima facie and as he states them they 
do sound pretty bad, but that is partly because popular thought is 
sentimental, and partly because his statement is incomplete. Con- 
sider the example of a murderer committing ten more utterly 
fiendish murders in order to escape execution for his earlier crime. 
If he thereby succeeds in saving his own life, if his conscience does 
not bother him too much, and if he is actually better satisfied, in 
the long run, than he would have been had he been caught and 
executed, then he is right in committing the murders,—but Mr. 
Garnett. obscures the issue by omitting to add the indispensable 
phrase ‘‘from the criminal’s own point of view.’’ My theory does 
not imply that he would be right from the points of view of his 
victims, or from the points of view of all who sympathized with 
them, or from the points of view of the normal citizens who need 
to have a criminal punished for their own protection, or from my 
point of view, or from Mr. Garnett’s point of view (these alterna- 
tives not being all mutually exclusive). Ethical problems can not 
be understood unless the various individual points of view are dis- 
tinguished. The alleged ethical judgment that ‘‘this is right’’ is 
actually meaningless unless at least some one individual point of 
view is either explicitly stated or else tacitly assumed. Moreover, 
it is very illogical and naive, though also, I admit, in a way con- 
soling, to conclude that a criminal’s being wrong from most points 
of view, and from my point of view, makes him wrong from his own 
point of view, or from all points of view, or from some absolute 
point of view, or apart from any point of view. 

My terminology must be accepted if we are to hold to the prin- 
ciple, indicated to discriminating intelligence by all of man’s moral 
experience, that goodness is a matter of experiencing and increas- 
ing happiness, or, as Epicurus said, pleasure, or, as I say, satisfac- 
tion. Evil is suffering and what causes it, and the loss of joy and 
what causes this loss. Then take the most hellish deed imaginable, 
and the only things that are ultimately wrong with it are the 
suffering and the loss of joy involved; and these things are wrong 
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only to the people who experience the suffering and lose the joy. 
Of course everybody usually suffers from such deeds. 

All evil has some good connected with it. All good has some 
evil. Virtue requires the sacrifice of some genuine values. Vice 
would never attract so many people if it were utterly worthless. 
The advantage of true virtue is that it is more deeply satisfactory 
in the long run. The disadvantage of vice is its unsatisfactory 
consequences. 

The disinclination of some critics to admit that the criminal 
referred to is right from his own point of view is, I think, partly 
due to a sentimental horror of applying in any sense any laudatory 
epithet, such as ‘‘right,’’ to an act which is so utterly wrong from 
the critic’s point of view. It may also be due partly to the feeling © 
of some that if criminals were right from their own points of view 
they ought not to be punished. But this horror and this feeling 
indicate a failure to apply the correct principle to the situation, 
which principle is that good means joy and evil means suffering, 
in the way in which I have indicated. Moreover, when this is 
elucidated by a correct dialectic, it will be seen that the act of 
hellish cruelty is evil only to those who suffer from it. Normally 
this is everybody, but there might be exceptions. And its per- 
petrator, right or wrong from his own point of view, ought to be 
punished by all persons who, in order to live satisfactory lives, 
need to have him punished. 

Mr. Garnett mistakenly thinks that by my principles the obliga- 
tion created by the need of a normal citizen can not impose upon 
a criminal any obligation. The real truth is that this need can not 
impose upon him any obligation that is valid from his own point 
of view, unless it is also imposed upon him from his own point of 
view. But this need does in any case impose obligations upon the 
criminal which are valid from the citizen’s point of view. Duty, 
for the citizen, is that which is most deeply satisfactory in the long 
run for the citizen. ‘‘To be satisfactory’’ means ‘‘to involve the 
feeling of satisfaction.’’ ‘‘To involve satisfaction’? means ‘‘to 
cause it or to contain it.’’ The criminal’s staying in jail and being 
executed causes the most satisfaction to the citizen by making his 
life safer. It is therefore most satisfactory to him (the citizen), 
and therefore obligatory from his point of view. 

The criminal ought to stay in jail, even if he is able to escape, 
because the citizen will be happier when the criminal does so. Also 
he ought to escape, because he will be happier if he does so. These 


duties clash. One is from one point of view and the other is from 
another point of view. 
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Moreover, it must be remembered that no individual ever ought, 
from his own point of view, to fulfill the obligations imposed upon 
him by a hostile organism. 

Mr. Garnett asks why any desire should ever be given preference 
to another. The answer is that it should, from the point of view 
of an individual, X, if it, together with its consequences, will be 
more deeply satisfactory to X in the long run than the other desire 
would be. But why, Mr. Garnett asks, should this long-run indi- 
vidual satisfaction create an obligation? The answer is that we 
use the words ‘‘obligation’’ and ‘‘duty’’ to mean this when we 
speak correctly and understandably. 

Mr. Garnett asserts that ‘‘ An ‘ought’ is, as Mr. Williams says, 
an imperative, a demand, as distinguished from the pressure of 
natural consequences.’’ It really is an imperative, but I did not 
say it isa demand. An individual ought to do what is most satis- 
factory to him in the long run whether he knows enough to demand 
it or not. Perhaps nobody demands it; but still he ought to do 
it simply because it will be most deeply satisfactory to him in the 
long run. He will be missing something worth while if he does not 
do it. 

Moreover, the long-run individual satisfaction need not actually 
exist in order that the principle may be valid. If a man never does 
what will satisfy him deeply, still from his own point of view he 
ought to,—ultimately because this would satisfy him deeply if he 
did it, and ultimately for no other reason. 

Mr. Garnett hopes that I will get an intuition about ‘‘the natural 
supremacy of conscience’’ and the duty to ‘‘love your neighbor 
as yourself.’’ But I think that one can understand conscience 
better by using reason to interpret experience. Also a careful 
study of D. H. Parker’s Human Values should help. Conscience, 
as one may learn by an attentive study of this very significant 
work, is the voice of man’s deepest self, which is his major interests 
or desires. It is a complex and multiple affair. To confine it to 
love, as Mr. Garnett seems inclined to do, is much too narrow a 
view. Parker has shown to my satisfaction that not only love, 
but also selfish ambition, as well as an interest in health and self- 
preservation, and desires for knowledge, for beauty, for sensuous 
pleasure, ete., are all major ingredients in conscience because they 
are major ingredients in the total personality (see Human Values, 
Chapter III, and page 127). Moreover, each has an anticipatory 
and a retrospective aspect, as well as a consummatory one (pp. 24— 
26) which are factors in the integration and continuity of the 
personality through time, and thus in the structure of conscience. 
Parker’s Chapter VIII on Ambition, and especially the analysis 
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(pp. 169-171) of Hurstwood’s conscience in Theodore Dreiser’s 
first novel, Sister Carrie, bring out the essential nature of con- 
science very clearly. 

The structure of the personality is, as Mr. Garnett says, im- 
portant. That structure involves ideally a harmony of the interests 
within the self, and their integration into a complex unity. This 
is impossible in an individual without a considerable degree of 
social harmony. Harmony is the supreme formal principle of art 
and of a good life. A good life is an art. But this principle is 
axiologically valid only because, and so far as, it satisfies. 

One’s conscience is the voice of his major interests as interpreted 
by reason. <A guiding conscience is their anticipatory aspects. A 
good conscience is the satisfaction of their retrospective aspects. 
A bad conscience is the defeat of their retrospective aspects. Con- 
science should not always be supreme. It can not always be 
trusted. Human reason is fallible. Conscience with wrong reason 
has led men at times to commit great evils, as in certain religious 
persecutions. 

Conscience and the sense of guilt should be studied more in 
the tradition of psychiatry than in that of Calvin and Niebuhr. 
Parker writes in the former tradition, having been deeply influ- 
enced by Freud. Erich Fromm’s recent Man For Himself is also 
in this tradition. These studies come close to man’s actual experi- 
ence undistorted by an artificial tradition. 

Our older traditions in these matters have of course been 
tremendously creative in their influence upon western civilization. 
Also they contain some very important truths, such as the Thom- 
istic principles that the good is the object of desire, that man’s duty 
is self-realization, and that God is man’s highest good. But some 
features of them need modification in the light of modern knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Garnett notes that if one starts with egoism he must end 
there. I do it, and so does Mortimer Adler in his Thomistico- 
hedonistic study, A Dialectic of Morals. But I point out that this 
is a Pickwickian egoism or selfishness which does not necessarily 
involve any moral taint, and which includes love. Love is purely 
selfish in the sense that it is always a part of a specific self, that its 
expression is always that person’s self-expression, and that its 
satisfaction is always the satisfaction of that self. But, like every 
desire, it is double-ended. It has a source and a content, which are 
parts of a specific self, and it has an objective which is the welfare 
of some other self. It is absolutely unselfish in the ordinary sense 


of the word. To confuse its source with its objective is fatal to an 
understanding of it. 
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Mr. Garnett says that ethics without ‘‘ought’’ is at best useful 
for getting what one wants without defeating one’s efforts. But é 
I think if one realizes that what he wants is the welfare of others, 
as well as knowledge, beauty, self-preservation, sensuous pleasure, 
power and distinction for himself, and some other very satisfying 
things, it should be clear that getting these is what he, from his ‘ 
own point of view, and from many other points of view, ought to F 
do. This will be clear to anyone who knows the correct definition ; 
of ‘‘ought.’’ 


GARDNER WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


BOOK NOTES 


Adam Smith’s Moral and Political Philosophy. Edited with an : 
Introduction by Herpert W. Scunewer. (The Hafner Li- | F 
brary of Classics, Number Eight.) New York: Hafner Pub- ' 
lishing Company. 1948. xxviii + 484 pp. 


This volume is the eighth in the Hafner Library of Classics, a : 
new series that is filling a definite need in making more readily ‘ 
available some important philosophical classics. E 

Adam Smith’s moral and political philosophy has come down 
to us in three important works: the Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
which was published in 1759 and went through six editions before 
Smith’s death in 1790; the Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations, published in 1776; and the Lectures on 
Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms, edited and published by Edwin 
Cannan in 1896 from the manuscript copy of a set of student notes 
of Smith’s lectures at the University of Glasgow in 1763. The first 
is undeniably a classic of moral philosophy, the second is equally 
a classic of political economy. The third can hardly be called a 
classic, though it is important for other reasons. It gives us an 
outline of Smith’s views on natural jurisprudence, a part of moral 
philosophy which it was his intention (though never carried out) 
to treat more fully. It also presents the early version of Smith’s 
ideas on ‘‘police, revenue, and arms,’’ the topics more fully ex- 
pounded in the Wealth of Nattons. 

It is obviously desirable, therefore, for a student to know all 
three works if he would understand Adam Smith’s social philosophy 
as a whole. No doubt Smith’s stature as a thinker is great enough 
to justify such an attempt, and this volume is intended to facilitate 
it. The mtroduction gives a judicious account of the relationships 
between these three works, a subject on which there has been con- 
siderable misunderstanding and much needless controversy. The 
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editor regards the ethics of self-command as the culmination of the 
Theory of Moral Sentiments and as the foundation of Smith’s juris- 
prudence and political economy. 

The Wealth of Nations is not based, as some have maintained, on a psychology 
of self-interest, but on a theory of natural laws of prudence (dictates of right 
reason) or social art of self-command, which is not a theory of motivation at 
all, but a theory of moral judgment. For the psychology of propriety, 
benevolence, justice, and prudence we must turn to the Theory of Moral 
Sentiments; for the ‘‘natural law’’ or objective embodiment of these same 
virtues we must turn to jurisprudence and political economy. The two ap- 
proaches complement each other. [P. xxii.] 

Of the text that follows, the Theory of Moral Sentiments occu- 
pies far more than half (277 out of 461 pages). This work was 
much admired in Smith’s lifetime and was much read throughout. 
the nineteenth century, but in late years it has come to be neglected 
in favor of its more illustrious successor. It has not been re- 
printed since 1911, and is not now readily available in anything 
like its entirety. These reasons, as well as its intrinsic value, 
justify the prominence given to it in this volume. 

But these same reasons might well have suggested that it be 
reprinted here in unabridged form. Approximately one-fourth of 
the text of 1790 has been omitted, including some portions that 
many who know the work will regard as rather important, such 
as the chapter ‘‘Of the Pleasure of Mutual Sympathy,’’ and the 
five chapters on ‘‘the degrees of the different passions which are 
consistent with propriety.’’ Probably no two editors would agree 
on what is to be cut, if cutting is necessary ; but in this case it does 
not seem to have been necessary. And there is always the danger 
that an edition so nearly complete as this may forestall the appear- 
ance of what we should really have, namely, a new complete edition 
of this philosophical classic. 

Much more questionable is the editor’s decision to shift Part 
VII (a historical review of previous systems of moral philosophy) 
from the end to the beginning of the treatise. The reasons given 
(p. xxvii) for this rearrangement are two: (1) Part VII ‘‘serves 
admirably as an introduction,’’ and (2) ‘‘the historical review 
interrupts the transition from the psychology of self-command, 
with which Part VI closes, to the sociology of self-command,’’ which 
the editor finds in the Lectures and the Wealth of Nations. Now 
Part VII was written for readers who had already been given an 
account of Adam Smith’s own theory, and it presupposes a knowl- 
edge of that theory ; if read as an ‘‘introduction’’ I am sure it will 
be only half understood, and may well deter the reader from going 
further. After all, Adam Smith was no novice in the art of expo- 
sition. His theory could want no better introduction than the 
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opening chapters of Part I, which carry the reader easily into the 
heart of the doctrine. Furthermore, this rearrangement has neces- 
sitated a certain tinkering with the text at numerous points (such 
as changing ‘‘have endeavored to establish’’ to ‘‘shall endeavor 
to establish’’) that must have been embarrassing to the editor. 
(It should be added that all such changes in the text are carefully 
noted.) The second reason is more persuasive; but if the link 
between Adam Smith’s moral theory and his political and economic 
doctrines is as strong as the editor maintains, it can surely survive 
an interruption of attention. A student who could so easily be 
thrown off the track will hardly profit much in any case from the 
reading of this volume, and the integrity of a great author’s text 
ought surely to be respected at almost all costs. 

Nevertheless, this is a most welcome reprint. Adam Smith’s 
‘sentimental’? theory of the moral judgment anticipates very 
markedly certain current theories of the ‘‘emotive’’ meaning of 
moral terms, so that its renewed study at the present time should 
prove particularly profitable. The publisher has done his part 
well, The page is pleasing and readable, and there are very few 
misprints that I have discovered. . 

The selections from the Lectures and the Wealth of Nations 
are only a small fraction of the original works (about one-fourth 
of the Lectures and one-sixth of the Wealth of Nations). They are 
included here, as the editor says, to supplement the Theory with 
Smith’s doctrines of natural law and social justice, and to show the 
political applications that Smith made to the political economy of 
his time. All omissions and abridgments have been indicated in 
the text, and in addition complete tables of contents of the three 
works have been printed at the end. 


GLENN R. Morrow 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Naturalism of Samuel Alexander. JoHn W. McCartuy. New 
York: King’s Crown Press. 1948. 111 pp. $2.50. 


This doctor’s dissertation gives a clear and entertaining account 
of Alexander’s theories of time, space-time, nisus, art and beauty, 
emergence, truth, value, and God. Although the author is en- 
thusiastic about the architectonic system of Space, Time and Deity, 
going so far as to compare it favorably with the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and that of Spinoza, he sees plenty of room for improve- 
ment, and suggests remedies which, however, don’t seem to help 
much, and offers criticisms which are often apt and sound. Thus 
Alexander’s definition of goodness as a coherence of wills is wrong, 
because fascists may also agree, and institutions may become ‘‘out-. 
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moded and oppressive.’’ The practical consequence of his theory 
‘‘ig the entrenchment of the forces of reaction.’? The author is 
also dissatisfied with the measures suggested for bringing about 
goodness. ‘‘Moral valuation’’ is not the cure for economic evils. 
Alexander does not properly recognize the dependence of higher 
values on lower. He has thus tended ‘‘to insulate the instinctive 
values from the values which lead to art, science, and goodness. 
He unwarily gives a preciousness to these latter qualities which is 
contrary to his evolutionism. There is also a failure to read the 
lessons of human evolution. Alexander provides no criterion for 
distinguishing God (i.e., progress) from the devil, and thus does 
nothing to allay ignorant fears of the future. The author alludes 
to Alexander’s libertarian use of analogy and his questionable ex- 
tension of terms such as ‘‘time’’ and ‘‘nisus.’’ But he sees noth- 
ing wrong with sociality beginning with the concurrence of elec- 
trons, nor with the sporific explanation of esthetic and religious 
activity as resulting from the productive impulse and the religious 
sentiment respectively. 


V. J. McG. 


Religion in the Twentieth Century. Edited by VeEremtius Ferm. 
New York: The Philosophical Library. 1948. xix + 470 pp. 
$5.00. 


Professor Ferm has gathered twenty-seven representatives of 
different religious traditions to write explanatory statements and, 
in some cases, apologies, for their faiths. As in most attempts of 
this kind, the total volume is uneven and without a central integrat- 
ing idea. However, some of the articles are excellent and will 
supply the reader with a handy summary reference. . 

The plan of the work is to present ‘‘a cross-section of the big 
streams of religious ideas and practices which affect the lives of 
millions now living.’’ To do this, Professor Ferm has taken not 
only the traditional religions (i.e. Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, 
Jainism, Buddhism, etc.), but he has broken down the treatment 
of Judaism and Christianity into what he considers to be their 
most important parts. Judaism is dealt with in three chapters 
under the headings of Reform, Conservative, and Reconstruction- 
ism. Christianity is dealt with under the following heads: Roman 
Catholicism, Eastern Orthodoxy, Conservative Protestantism, the 
Society of Friends, the Church of the New Jerusalem, Liberal 
Protestantism, Anglo-Catholicism, Mormonism, the Salvation Army, 
Christian Science, and Jehovah’s Witnesses. Modern movements 
such as Ethical Culture and Naturalistic Humanism are also given 
a place as contemporary religions. Although any book of this type 
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must be incomplete, the volume would better serve its purpose if 
less space had been devoted to such comparatively unimportant 
movements as Bahai, Swedenborgianism, and Mormonism, and some 
chapters assigned to a description of the various American and 
European Holiness and Pietist sects. These amorphous groups are 
for many areas more important than the traditional religions. 
Among the articles, the low point is reached in Nathan Homer 
Knorr’s treatment of Jehovah’s Witnesses, and top place is shared 
by Roy Wood Sellars (Naturalistic Humanism) and Mordecai 
Kaplan (Reconstructionism). Most of the authors on Eastern 
religions (with the possible exception of Buddhism) content them- 
selves with a statement of theology and do very little to explain 
the meaning of the traditions to twentieth-century adherents. 
Although the book contains many interesting and little known 
facts, I imagine that few readers will find that it fulfills Professor 
Ferm’s promise to indicate ‘‘the common spirit which reveals the 
common God.’’ J. R. E. 
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mystére de la liberté: Albert Dondeyne. The Rights of the Indi- 
vidual: A.C. Ewing. Valeur de la liberté: Marcel Barzin. 

TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE. 11° Jaargang, Nr. 2. Over de 
graden in het zijn: Chr. Barendse. Het doel der zedelijke hande- 
ling volgens St. Thomas van Aquino: J. Grooten. De analogie in 
de Metaphysica van Erich Przywara: G. Copers. 

REvUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE Louvain. Tome 47, No. 14. La 
' eritique de la théorie des idées dan le epi idea d’Aristote: Su- 
zanne Mansion. La date du commentaire de S. Thomas sur 1’Ethi- 
que 4 Nicomaque: Gérard Verbeke. Le Bien Commun dans la 
philosophie de saint Thomas: André Modde. L’Absolu selon 
Cankara: Jean Lambermont. Etudes Critiques—Deux études sur 
la dialectique platonicienne: Maurice Vanhoutte. La religion de 
Lagneau: André Bremond. Une philosophie calviniste. La ‘‘ Phi- 
losophie de 1’Idée de la Loi’’: H. L. Van Breda. Répertoire 
Bibliographique de la Philosophie. Tome I, No. 2. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The New Mexico Philosophical Society held a meeting on July 
17, 1949, in Santa Fe, New Mexico. The following papers were 
read: ‘‘Current Trends in British Political Thought’’ by Chris- 
topher Salmon; ‘‘Man and the State’’ by Yves Simon; ‘‘ Present 
Currents in Positivism’? by Rudolph Carnap; ‘‘Teaching Oriental 
Philosophy in the United States’? by Kurt Leidecker; ‘‘Some As- 
pects of Freedom in Aesthetics’’ by Milton Nahm. 





The Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society and the Mind As- 
sociation was held July 8-11, 1949, at the University College of 
North Wales, Bangor, Wales. Professor H. D. Lewis gave an 
address on ‘‘ Revelation and Art.’’ The remainder of the program 
consisted of four symposia as follows: ‘‘Causal Laws in Psy- 
chology’’ (B. A. Farrell, Margaret Braithwaite, C. A. Mace) ; ‘‘Is 
There Knowledge by Acquaintance?’’ (H. L. A. Hart, G. E. 
Hughes, J. N. Findlay); ‘‘Science and Politics’? (Rush Rhees, 
T. D. Weldon, P. Nowell Smith); ‘‘What Are the Distinctive 
Features of Arguments Used in Art Criticism?’’ (A. H. Hannay, 
John Holloway, M. Macdonald.) 





We have received the announcement of a new quarterly review 
of Methodology and of Symbolic Logic entitled Methodos, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Italian Centre of Methodology 
and Language Analysis. The review is divided into two sections. 
The section on methodology, edited by a group of scholars attached 
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to the Centre, will contain articles concerning general methodology 
as well as studies in particular problems in this field. Papers 
may be followed by comments and discussions arranged by the 
board of editors. The section on symbolic logic will contain 
papers, both original and expository, on topics belonging to the 
field of symbolic logic, philosophical papers which bear upon this 
field or apply methods of recent logic, and articles concerning the 
history of logic in which these methods are used. No reviews of 
books will be published. The editor of this section is I. M. 
Bochénski, 1 Pl. G. Python, Fribourg, Switzerland, to whom articles 
should be sent. Consulting Editors are as follows: K. Ajdu- 
kiewicz (Poznan); P. Bernays (Ziirich); E. W. Beth (Amster- 
dam); Max Black (Cornell University); J. L. Destouches (Sor- 
bonne); P. Destouches-Février (Paris); K. Diirr (Ziirich); R. 
Feys (Louvain) ; F. Gonseth (Ziirich) ; A. Heyting (Amsterdam) ; 
St. JaSkowski (Torun) ; J. Jérgensen (Charlottenlund) ; J. Luka- 
siewicz (Dublin) ; K. R. Popper (London) ; U. Saarnio (Helsinki) ; 
H. Scholz (Miinster). 

All articles will be published in their original language and 
will be accompanied with a full English translation. 

Business correspondence and subscriptions should be addressed 
to the publisher, Casa Editrice La Fiaccola, via Bagutta 18, Milano, 


Italy. Subscription for Volume I (1949) is 1.500 lire; $4.00; 16 s; 
450 Fr. f; 14 Fr. s. 

The first volume contains the following articles: ‘‘ Betrachtungen 
zur Axiomatik: Hugo Dingler; ‘‘Il Teocono’’: Silvio Ceccato; ‘‘A 
Simple Notation for Relations’: Robert Feys; ‘‘L’analyse de 
l’antinomie russellienne par LeSniewski’’: Boleslaw Sobocinski. 





The Pan American Union has appointed the Argentine phi- 
losopher, Anibal Sanchez Reulet, to head the philosophy section 
of the newly created Division of Philosophy, Letters, and Sciences 
in its Department of Cultural Affairs. 

Professor Lewis White Beck of Lehigh University has accepted 
an appointment as Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Rochester. 

H. Lamar Crosby, Jr. has been appointed assistant professor 
of philosophy at Lehigh University. 

Professor Morton White of Harvard University has received 
a Guggenheim Fellowship and will work on the subject, ‘‘ A Philo- 
sophical Critique of Certain American Social Thinkers of the 
Twentieth Century.’’ 

A. L. Hilliard will become Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Western Ontario. 





